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The Garden of Pride. 


By Mary K. Han y, 


You told me to weed out 
The pride from my breast, 

And make it a beautiful 
Garden of rest; 

To illumiue by light 
From sauctity's sky, 

And moisten with tears 
From humility's eyes. 




















You bade me regard it 
With tenderest care, 
And nurture the germs 
Of the violet there; 

To stand at the gateway 
And smile at the world, 
While the boulders of scorn 

At my garden were harl'd. 


You said to remove them 
And cast in the wave, 
Where forgetfulness sleeps 
In her watery grave; 
From each cold rebuke 

A lesson to learn, 
And give back the roses 
Of love in return. 


The weed is deep-rooted, 
Its strength rivals miue, 
It conquered the angels 
In realms divine; 
The tear-drops oft fall 
My fond loving guide, 
On the rankest of weeds: 
My poor wounded pride. 


I've sought for the waters 
Wherein I might cast 
The cold, cruel weighis 
Of the present and past; 
T’ve borne the great burden 
In quest of the main, 
Bat sighed to discover 
My search was in vain. 


The roses of love 
That flourished and grew 
In the garden with pride, 
Were precious and few; 
So countless the lessons 
The world made me learn, 
That I found I'd not roses 
Enough to return, 
Grammar School 12. 
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The New Yorx Scuoor Jovrnat gave a full 
$2.50 | account of the Inter-Collegiate boat-race which 
took place at Saratoga, this summer. Never- 
theless, to be faithful to the true interests of the 
young men of these times, we condemn all such 
contests. We have no sympathy with the de- 
sire which some institutions of learning mani- 
fest to make athletes of the students. Let us 
look at this matter as it really presents itself. 
Could we suppose that the young men who sat 
in the narrow boats on Saratoga Lake had not 
spent months, and-even years, in training, the 
case would be different; but their nervous 
energies endured a strain too terrible not to be 


They were of a class of persons who employ 
their brains in their preparatory study and in 
their undergraduate course to an extent that 
leaves them capable of nothing further; much 
study and much work at the same time are im- 
possible. But the training they undergo, de- 
mands an expenditure of vital force to support 
the muscular efforts, and the ability to study is 
lessened to that extent. These are days when 
people go to extremes. Because a game of ball 
is a pleasant recreation, why should school-boys 
practice it as a profession? Rowing by college 
students, if followed as a pastime, a pleasure, is 
well enough, but to make it into a work is, in- 
deed, a folly. 
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How to manufacture teachers is, ‘indeed, the 
educational problem of the age. Given them, 
and your schools will prosper. There is an idea 
that teachers will present themselves sufficient 
in both quality and quantity, to meet the public 
needs, in accordance with the old law, which 
keeps the supply equal to the demand. It 
would not be difficult to show that this rule will 
not apply in a case where aptitude, taste, and 
tact are required. In other words, our supply 
of instructors is large enough, but the number 
of teachers is year by year decreasing. It is imn- 
portant that some definite and well-considered 
means be employed to bring forward those who 
have talents for teaching, and to fit them to 
perform the work of the school-room as it ought 
to be done. No state or large city ever can 
prosper without teachers’ schools. But there 
still remains, when a large sum has been ex- 
pended for such institutions, an immense num- 
ber of humble schools with teachers not only 
sadly ignorant, but totally unfit for the task 
they have undertaken. This is a problem of 
great magnitude to solve, but it is one to which 
the public must address itself, difficult and ex- 
pensive though it may be. We think that a 
series of Movable Normal Schools should be 
held in each state, with a longer session than 
the ordinary Institute, and more systematically 
organized. Kara 


There are many who wholly mistake the pur- 
pose of the kindergarten. We do not wonder 








dergarten was never intended to be. Here are 
the words of the founder: ‘To take the over: 





felt during the remainder of their entire lives. | ling 





sight of children before they are ready for 
school life; to exert an influence over their 
whole being in correspondence with its nature; 
to strengthen their bodily powers, to exercise 
their senses; to employ the awakening mind; to 
make them thoughtfully acquainted with the 
world of natare and of man; to guide their 
heart and soul in a right direction; and lead 
them to the Origin of all life and to union with 
Him.” 
$9 
Spelling Test. 


We recommend the following test to those 
whe pride themselves on their aptness at spel- 


**The most skillfol gauger I ever knew was a 
maligned cobbler, armed with a poniard, who 
drove a peddler’s wagon, using a mullein-stalk 
as an instrument of coercion, to tyrannize over 
his pony shod with calks. He was a Galilean 
Sadducee, and he had a phthisicky catarrh, 
diphtheria and the bilious intermittent erysipe- 
las. A certain Sibyl, with the sobriquet of 
“ bay went into ecstacies of ¢achination at 
seeing him measure a bushel of 
rate sacharine tomatoes from a — toa 
a without dyeing or singeing *o igniti- 
le queue which he wore, or becoming para- 
lyzed with a hemorrhage. Lifting her eyes to 
eb cupola of the capitol to conceal her unpa- 
embarrassment, making a rough courte- 
sy, = ta not harassing him with mystefying, ra- 
refying aud stupefying inuendoes, she gave him 
a couch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonette and 
fachsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a copy of the 
eae mat in hieroglyphics, erreotypes of 
a and eta ad aleiddscope, a 
-phial of ipecacaanh: . aes of 
boo a, for deleble purposes, a ferrule, a clari- 
onet, some licorice, a surcingle, a carnelian of 
symmetrical proportions, a chronometer with a 
movable balance wheel, a box of dominoes, and 
acatechism. The gauger, who was elso a traf- 
ficking rectifier and a parishioner of mine, pre- 
ferring a woolen surtout (his choice was refera- 
ble to a vacillating, occasionally-occurring idio- 
syncrasy), wofully uttered this apothegm; ** Life 
is checkered; but schism, apostas eg, Sey eresy and 
villainy shall be chee! os teal The Sibyl! apologi- 
foeecble ait “There is a ratable and al- 
le difference between a conferrable ellipsis 
my a trisyllabic dimresis.” We ied in tro- 
chees, not impugning her suspicion. 


Cato being asked how it happened that he 
had no statues erected to him, while Rome was 
crowded with those of so many others—‘' I 
would rather,” answered he, ‘‘ people should in- 
7. why I have them not, than complain that 





The world is a looki 3-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflections of his own e. 
Frown on it, and it will, in turn, look sourly on 
ba laugh at it, ~ ny YY it is a jolly 

ind companion; and so let young persons 
take their choice. 


We admire wit as we do the wind. When it 
shakes the tree, it is fine; when it cools the 
wave, it is i 


; when it steals over the 
flowers, it is yy but when it whistles 
through the keyhole, | it unpleasant. 

A Goop Rzasoy. “Prisce Albert was blaming 
a little boy at Eton for not learning more at his 
age. “It's not my fault, sir,” replied the young 


dunce, “for we have a holiday every time a new 
Prince is born.” 


There is no journeying too long for him who 
travels gently and without hurry; there are no 
ad too remote for those who prepare 
themselves with patience. 
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Gollege Department. 


Giucational Press. 





University of California. 

The printing department of the university 
has attained considerable importance. It is 
managed exclusively by the students. The re- 
gents are not interested in it farther than own- 
ing the material, a part of which was a gift to 
them for the use of the students. Forty-seven 
students, of. which nine are young ladies, are 
on the working list in the printing office, and 
about twenty of these have become compara- 
tively proficient compositors from instruction 
given the last two terms. The working corps is 
to be divided into three sections, the first coming 
during the hours before scholastic exercises com- 
mence in tlie morning, the second after they 
close in the afternoon, and the third will con- 
sist of those special course students who can re- 
ceive instructions during the middle of the day. 
Each student will be allowed to work from one 
to two hours a day in one of these sections. 
The office is furnished with material enough to 
give employment to twenty students, each with 
a stand an - of cases containing type. Ap- 
prentices will receive no pay tilla certain de- 
gree of proficiency is attained (which is not 
generally before a few weeks have elapsed), 
when they will be allowed rates according to ex- 
cellence of workmanship. All the money paid 
for wages goes to students, except in the case of 
one general workman. 
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Harvarp CotteGce.—The board of Overseers 
have concurred in the action of the corporation, 
appointing William Parker Hills, M.D., in- 
structor in chemistry ; Francis Winthrop Dean, 
instructor in Surveying and Drawing for the 





present academic year; Channing Wright, | grad 


A.B., instructor in Physics for the current aca- 
demic year ; Samuel Hollingsworth Babcock, 
A.B., as proctor, and Stacy Baxter as professor 
of Elocution. 
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The Unconscious Action of the Brain. 


It may be taken as one of commonest mental 
experiences of most men, that a fact, and espe- 
cially a name, which they endeavor to remember, 
which escapes from the determinate effort of rec- 
ollection, often suddenly jumps, as it were, into 
the recollection without effort, after they have 


been thinking of other matters. Dr. Carpenter 
explains this by the theory that the part of the 
brain engaged in storing up and reproducing 
= ae is not the same part of the 

rain which is engaged in the consciousness of 
those impressions, or in the consciousness of 
their reproduction ; and that after the seat of 
consciousness has given up its futile labor, the 
seat of memory unconsciously continues its ac- 
tivity, and when it has unconsciously brought 
its work to a successfal issue it commbnicates 
the result to the seat of consciousness ; then, 
and not before, the fact is consciously remem- 
bered. Upon this we must remark that the con- 
scious effort to command jthe memory, without 
guide or clew, is generally and singularly unsuc- 
cessful in result. The only way to succeed in 
remembering some forgotten thing is to seek 
some clew, some thread of ideal association 
which may lead us to it. The direct bald effort 
fails, for the simple reason that the attention is 
fixed upon, the effort, and not upon the idea 
sought. Withdraw the effort, and the attention 
fixes upon the idea. The memory of the thing 
was in the brain, must have been there all the 
time, or it could never again have been remem- 
bered. Memory isa latent power, and always 
unconscious. ollection is the mental activi- 
ty which opens the cells of memory to the con- 
sciousness and recollection, therefore must al- 
ways be conscious. That any portion of brain- 
work is dorie unconsciously in the aet of recollec- 
tion, is a theory to which we cannot subscribe 
without far stronger evidence than any which 
we have yet seen adduced.—Dr. Bucknetu, in 
Popular Science Monthly for October. 








Teachers’ Examinations, 


An interior town recently authorized its school 
committee to advertise for a teacher, and ap- 

int a day for the examinaticn of applicants. 
When the day arrived several candidates made 
their appearance, and among them a friend of 
mine who had tried his hand at various pur- 
suits, but had signally failed ineach. He was a 
young man of good English education, of cor- 
rect Gabite, and in general, industrious and 
painstaking, but somehow or other, things had 

me against him, and he was fast making up 
fis mind, that he was an odd piece, not fitted to 
any discoverable crevice in the make-up of the 
world. But I assured him that the world was 
out of joint and couldn't be made to run smooth- 
ly until he was fixed in his place, and so, on the 
principle of that unprincipled rule in arithme- 
tic led Double Position, I advised him to 
**try "—school teaching. 

e came to me after the trial was over, and 
with a countenance whose cynical, mirthful so- 
lemnity I shall never forget, said : ‘‘Would you 
ie Game way popes on Cosas hy ?” tm 

I took the paper and herewith transcribe it, 
giving you my word that it is a ‘‘true copy at- 
test. » 


1. Name the railroads in this State, and state 
who is the president of each. 

2. Name the principal wood and water sta- 
tions on each 

3. State what streams the roads cross, and the 
style of the bridges ? 

4. Estimate the value of the land along the 
route between W and B? 

5. How large a dividend does the A and C 
road pay? 

6. Describe the L. M. road, giving the num- 
ber and length of curves and the height of 


es. 
7. Bound the central and northern counties 
of this State. 
8. What is the capital of the United States ? 
“It is very evident that a depot master or a 
railroad director was on that committee,” I said 
after reading the above questions. 
“T think so,” was the reply, -‘but here are a 


few questions which will undoubtedly satisfy | P 


you in regard to the theological status of the 
committee.” 
HISTORY. 

1. What is your opinion of the age of the 
World? 

2. State the reasons for considering the first 
chapter of Genesis a true history. 

3. How many questions and answers are there 
in the Assembly's Shorter Catechism. 


4. Where was Job, when God laid the foun- - 


dations of the earth, if the world is round? 

5. What church do you belong to? 

In looking over some hundreds of — pre- 

din diferent of the country, t and 

West, I find that they can be easily classified ac- 
cording to the following order: Test of memory 
only, three-fourths; test of logical faculty, one- 
fifth; questions of experience or ingenious puz- 
zles, one-twentieth. 

Who make up these questions, and who de- 
termine the appointment of Candidates? Gen- 
erally a committee, whose service is determined 
not by their fitness, but by their opinion of Gen- 
eral Grant, or a Prohibition Law. I am person- 
ally acquainted with a member of a school 
board in a large city, who once remarked to a 
friend: ‘‘I hant no rel-i-gion, but for all that, 
I aint no in fid-el,” and he also declared that 
“any body might get rich if they would only be 
e-con-0o-mic-al.” 

This may be an extreme case, but it does not 


alter the general fact that school boards aré con- 


structed out of political timber, and as long as 
this is the case, we cannot expect radical re- 
form in the methods of conducting teachers’ ex- 
aminations. 

And yet there is a remedy, and teachers have 
— Sree may apply it if they 


It lies in the elevation of the teachers’ vocation 
to a distinct profession. When a lawyer is ad- 





mitted to the bar he is examined by lawyers. 
He enters the profession and a certificate allows 
him to practice wherever he desires, but his sta- 
tus is measured by lawyers. So is it in all oth- 
er professions. The men in the profession are 
sup to know the most about it, and the 
world is satisfied to have it so, but in teaching, 
aman or woman who cannot govern & “—_ 
child, will yet feel competent to determine 
ability of any teacher whatever. 

If now the teachers ofa single city would form 
themselves into an association, and say, no per- 
son can come into our city and practice the pro- 
fession of teaching without first proving his ca- 
pacity before a committee selected from our 
number, in a very little while = would 
see the eminent fitness of such a rule, and would 
cordially assent to it. Other cities might do the 
same, and in process of time the profession 
would be established. I know this suggestion is 
put in a very crude shape, but if it will start 
criticism and discussion, my end is accom- 
plished. 

The prevalent error in the conducting of 
teachers’ examinations is, the assumption that 
knowledge is the main qualification, whereas it 
is not so much knowledge as wisdom that is de- 
manded. A man may be an encyclopedia of 
knowledge, and at the same time be utterly ig- 
norant of even the rudiments of wise teaching. 
A written or oral examination may be no test 
whatever of ability to teach, and hence the ne- 
cessity of devising some other means, which 
shall guarantee, at least, an approximately cor- 
rect result. I mention here a method I once 
saw employed in a German school. The exam- 
ining committee was the Principal himself. He 
invited the young man who was the candidate 
td visit the school with him, and after taking 
him through a few rooms, allowed him to make 
such observation as he pleased, he finally 
brought him to one room and asked him to con- 
duct a recitation. The young man complied, 
and though he made some mistakes, he was 
complimented on his success, and received the 
appointment. In a private conversation, Herr 

said it was not so much the young man’s 
knowledge as his tact and magnetism that deter- 
mined the result. Now this may not always be 
a practicable method, but it certainly is a prac- 
ticalone. The examination was made by a 
ractical, active teacher, by a man personally 
interested in the success of his school, and by 
one who knew the special needs of the pupils, 
three things that rarely enter into the composi- 
tion of a school beard. 

I know well that there are many school 
boards which are unexceptionable in their char- 
acter, but they are only happy exceptions. 

erefore I urge upon teachers the necessity of 
putting themselves into a position where all com- 
tition shall be based fairly upon merit, and 
intrinsic qualities. Only by this means can the 
vocation be raised to the dignity of a profession, 
and secure for itself a fair and honest reward. 
As it is now, money is paid too often for rela- 
tion’s sake, or party’s sake or religion’s sake 
Hence it is that the compensation of good teach- 
ers is pitiably small in comparison with their 
worth. 

Appleton’s Encyclopedia can be bought for 
ninety-six dollars in sheep. Wh pa eight hun- 
dred or a thousand for it in cloth ¢ My German 
friend says, tact and magnetism are worth more 
than that, and that these things are going out of 
the business of teaching, because their money 
value is three and four and ten times as much in 
theology and medicine and law, and dry goods, 
and hardware, and groceries, and hippodromes. 
—Siema, in R. I Schoolmaster. 
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Industrial Expositions. 

It has been a practice in Germany, to hold 
what corresponds to a teacher's convention with 
us, and to exhibit at these gatherings the work 
of the pupils. There is no doubt in our minds, 
that this display of skill of young fingers, and 
the inventions of young brains is one that will 
affect the character of children in a most favor- 
able manner. We append a list of things 
brought in from the Iowa Journal of Education, 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


I have tried it, an Reposition day, and find it 
a vast improvement. The scholurs wish that 
exposition day would come oftener than once a 
month. The parents of the children take an in- 
terest in the work and visit the school often. 
We had quite a nice time the last day of school. 
We had a big picnic dinner, and treats of lem- 
onade and candy. Notwithstanding it bei 
harvest times, the school-house was potter 
with parents, scholars and friends. We had 
speaking and singing, and articles that the pu- 
pils had made were exhibited. I will try and 
ive you a list of the things that were made: 
Sled and ladder, by Frank Miller, age 10 years; 
wooden heart and ornament, by Dette Weeks, 
8 years; rolling pin, by Leslie Cress, 7 years; 
masher, Elmer Flickinger, 8 years; 
wooden saw, Albert Herwott, 10 years; quilt, 
pillow and bead pincushion, Bell Bonebreak, 12 
years; three pillows, Susan Ranker, 12 years; 
two pincushions, quilt andapron, Dellie Weeks, 
11 years; snow tree, Dellie Cress, 5 years; apron 
and cushion, Iva Weeks, 7 years; rug, June 
Stoudman, 7 years; cushion, apron and quilt, 
Lucy Flickenger, 11 years; star cushion, apron 
and quilt, Laura Flickenger, 7 years; quilt and 
incushion, Ida Newman, 9 years ; night cap, 
ry Darvin, 12 years; chair and pin chair 
Francis Herwott, 11 years; nine patch quilt 
piece, Lizzie Herwott, 6 years; same, Lena 
Herwott, 5 years; cat pincushion, Ida Bone- 
break, 7 years; quilt block, Alma Newman, 10 
years; same, Miller, 9 years; same, Nat- 
tie Miller, 6 years; two child bibs, Elsie Miller, 
7 years; bib, Anuie Miller, 5 years; wooden 
axe, Artie Vowles, 10 years; quilt Kate Bock, 12 
years; quilt block and shirt, Emma Bock, 9 
years; quilt, Liddie Bock, 7 years. 
<—er-0 


Floral Festival at the Fourteenth Ward 
Industrial School. 


A very pleasant festival was held yesterday 
afternoon at the Industrial School in Crosby 
street, for the purpose of inaugarating a new 
feature inthe work of the Childrens’ Aid So- 
ciety. Some time last Spring a leading Long 
Island florist donated a large number of plants 
to the scholars attending the Crosby street 
school, They were distributed with the under- 
standing that after the Summer vacation they 
were to be returned to the school for inspection 
and exhibition. Yesterday afternoon being the 
appointed time, and the plants having been re- 
turned and promptly displayed a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, with the parents of the 
scholars, assembled in theschool rooms. Each 
plant was carefully marked with the name and 
address of the child who had taken charge of it 
during the past six months. The healthy ap- 
pearance of the plants was a topic of remark 
among all present. The anxiety of the little 
ones as the inspection went forward, and their 
gratification at its satisfactory result, was a 
marked feature of the occasion. At the close 
of the examination a committee of ladies were 
appointed to make a selection of some half doz- 
en oy that seemed in the very best condition 
and to present suitable prizes to their owners. 
After the exercises were over in the exhibition 
room, the parents of the children were invited 
to partake of refreshments in the reception room 
below. Mr. C. L. Brace, secretary of the Chil- 
drens’ Aid Society, being present, made some 
happy remarks, and was followed by other gen- 
tlemen, who made brief congratulatory addres- 
ses. This new and beautiful adjunct of charit- 
able labor is worthy of being duplicated in other 
schools, and it is hoped that the fact will here- 
after be announced that other florists have fol- 
lowed the example of their Long Island broth- 
er. 


‘Any one desirous of contributi 
the purpose of distribution among 
the Childrens’ Aid Society, can have their wish- 


plants for 
e schools of 


the Secretary, or As- 


es attended by otteeits re A 
East Fou street. — 


sistant Secretary, No. 
Republic. 


Those who place their affections at first on 
trifles for amusement, will find these trifles 
become at last their most serious concerns! 











The Study of Geography. 


(A committee on Text Books, ete., in Mil- 
waukee, make a valuable report on the subject 
of geographical study, and on this the Popular 
Science Monthly comments. ) 

“The committee are of the opinion that alto- 
gether too much time is devoted to geography in 
our schools. It seems to us ,that a sufiicient 
knowledge of the subject might be acquired by 
considerably abridging the number of lessons, 
and giving the time to studies, of at least equal 
importance, which are now sacrificed to make 
room for the geography recitations.” 

Mr. Mill says that geography exercises none 
of the powers of intelligence, except on mem- 
ory. Poadin § the memory with an array of 
arbitrary and disconnected facts is not the 
proper method of cultivating it. The true of- 
tice of this faculty is, to be the servant of the 
other faculties. It isthe power which recovers 
for present use the mind’s past acquisitions. 
But the power of recalling past impressions rests 
upon the law of association, and rational mem- 
ory depends upon the relations subsisting 
among the mental impressions. If knowledge 
has been digested, and the relations among its 
objects seen, their recovery in thoughts is easy 
and natural; but, where the other faculties are 
neglected, the memory is merely burdened with 
arbitrary statements, and only those things are 
remembered that are burnt into it by intermin- 
able repetition. 

Dr. Arnold reprobates the ordinary school 
method of treating geography, and commends 
the point to view here indicated. He says : 
‘And this deeper knowledge becomes far easier 
to remember. For my own part I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to remember the positions of 
towns, when I have no other associations with 
them than their situations relatively to each 
other. But let me once understand the real 
geography of a country—its organic structure, 
if I may so call it; the outline of its skeleton, 
that is, of its hills; the magnitude and course 
of its veins, and arteries, that is of its streams 
and rivers: let me conceive of it as a whole made 
up of contracted parts; and then the positions 
ot towns, viewed in reference to these be- 
come at once easily remembered and hvely and 
intelligible besides. ” 

The objection to teaching geography to the 
young is, that its entire subject matter is be- 
yond the sphere of experience; it is therefore, 
much less fit to be used as a means of mental 
cultivation than many other subjects. Geogra- 
phy deals with an order of ideas which it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the adult mind to grasp in 
their true relations, and impossible for the 
minds of children. “G phy is a descrip- 
of the earth,” and to begin with, the earth is a 
“*vast globe, or ball.” Now a child may have a 
correct conception of a ball, which it gets from 
experience, but it has no conception from ex- 
perience which will help it to a true idea of 
what is meant by ‘25,000 miles in circumfer- 
ance.” The notion is utterly beyond its grasp, 
and, so far from knowing the fact, or forming 
any just mental view of it, it is merely cheated 
with wo And so it is with the attempt to 
conceive the extent and relations of the great 
continental and oceanic tracts of the globe, or 
of its minor subdivisions into zones and coun- 
tries, or of its great mountain and river sys- 
tems. 

Into all these phenomena there enter an ele- 
ment of vastness, a magnitude of relations, aud 
a scale of diversities, which are little more to 
the childish mind than if they were described 
toitina not understood. Maps, of 
course are helpful, but they are only symbols 
which the pupil is incompetent to translate in- 
to reality. It matters nothing that all the state- 
ments of geography may be true; they are true 
to the pupil only as verbal statements made on 
authority. All that it can do is to memorize 
words of description, which is the lowest and 
most worthless work of education. An English 
gentleman, who once riding on horseback in the 
country, was accosted by a boy, who, offered 
for a , to tell him all the capitals of 
Europe. en he had done the gentleman re- 
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plied, ‘‘ Here is your penny, and I will give you 


another if you will tell me whether they are ani- 
mals or vegetables.” ‘‘Animals,” replied the 
boy, promptly. This is, no doubt, an extreme 
case; but it illustrates what is very generally 
true in the school-study of geopraphy—that the 
pupils have no adequate ideas of what the words 
mean. 

The difficulty with geography is, that it does 
not rouse children to think, and cannot furnish 
them with materials for the exercise of reason 
and ju ent, because for this purpose, the 
things reasoned about require to be immediately 
accessible to thought. Without going so far as 
Mr. Mill, who declares geography in schools to 
be an absurdity, we are profoundly convinced 
that the current teaching of it to young pupils is 
absurd. It should be postponed to the later 
stages of study, when the mind has attained a 
considerable degree of maturity, and then, by 
means of globes,, a general conception of the 
great features of the earth may be acquired. 
This will form a suitable preparation for thai 
subsequent reading upon the subject which Mr. 
Mill suggests. 

eee 
A Talk to the Pupils in the Normal 
School. 


BY REV. A. C, PIERCE, BROOKFIELD. 


I am strongly impressed in undertaking these 
few words, with the idea of power, as expressed 
before me. 

Entering the engine-room of one of our large 
manufacturing establishments, the engine, with 
its ceaseless roll of the driving-wheel, and its 
mighty rush of connected machinery, give the 
idea of force, here concentrated. But how 
came to pass the engine itself? That active, 
ingenious brain which took the crude iron and 
made the machine is surely the power, rather 
than the skillfully-constracted boiler, piston,and 
wheels which it has produced. 

You, as teachers: are to take mind in its crude 
state, in our different communities, and fashion 
it into strength and serviceableness, for the be- 
nefit of the world. Itisa great end to accom- 
plish, a most important result to be achieved, 
and you cannot gain too exaggerateda notion 
of your functions as instructors of the young 
Do not think of your calling as a mere position, 
or engagement for a few months of each year, o1 
as a mere money convenience to yourgelf. In 
your vocation as teacher remember that the 
object to be accomplished is not simply or main- 
ly the hearing of lessons, and being sure that 
right answers are given. The higher object is 
to awaken thought, to quicken and broaden in- 
tellect, and so fit the young for effective agency 
for good in society. In this view of your avoca- 
tion it will suggest itself to you, that much may 
be done and should be done outside of books. 
By varied devices and methods of your own, 
you may quicken the thoughts of your pupils, 
and set their mental powers at work as you can- 
not by any mere hearing of lessons. 

A personal reminiscence will illustrate this 
suggestion. When engaged in teaching it oc- 
curred to me I might accomplish something for 
certain pupils in asking them questions, the 
answers of which would involve something of 
thinking on their part, and which should be 
given to me on the morning after the question 
was proposed. To one bright boy, of eight or 
ten years, the question was proposed. ‘‘ If you 
were to make a hat, what would be the first 
thing you would do” He was requested to 
answer the uext morning ; to which he replied, 
his face shining with evident satisfaction, ‘I 
can answer now ; as the first thing, I would buy 
atrap.” That, as you perceive, was going bac 
to first things in the pro-ess of hat-waking. On 
the principle of catching the hare before cooking 
i, he must have the fur before building the hat, 
aud the trap must be the instrument of catch- 
ing the animal growing it. 

Another lad, an inquisitive little fellow, had 
noticed that my umbrella had @ horn tip instead 
of a metallic one, and he asked why it was so. 
I replied, ‘‘ That is a good question for you to 
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think ofand answer. Consider the matter over | so as to help him in keeping hisaccounts. The 


night, and let me know in the morning.” On 
meeting him the next morning and asking for 
the result at which he had arrived, with a very 
wise look he responded, ‘‘ I know : it is so you 
won't get struck with lightning.” This, of 
course, was very satisfactory to me, for although 
there was really no reason why I had a horn tip 
to niy unibrella, beyond the fact that it was 
there when ptirrchased, the boy that night had 
been thinking, and that was the object had in 
viéw when the inquiry was addressed to him. 

These incidents will illustrate the point of 
which I am speaking. Make itan essential 
point in your teaching to broaden and quicken 
thought. and tax your invention to the utmcst 
to thisend. I have sometimes thought of the 
serviceableness of the ‘‘coming man,” who 
shill successfully write a book on ‘‘ Learning to 
Think.”—Conn. School Journal. 
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Education in the South. 


The Trustees of Tuz Pzasopy EpvucationaL 
Funp have been holding their annual session in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel for the past two days. 
Two Trustees have died, Charles Macalester and 
George N. Eaton. Messrs. Evarts, Graham, 
and Clifford were appointed a committee to pre- 

e suitable resolutions upon the death of 
ng Malcalester and Eaton, and present the 
same to the Board for action. Dr. Sears, the 
General Agent of the Board, made a very volu- 
minous and interesting report of his work for 
the last year, or rather the last fifteen months, 
since the last meeting of the Board. He spoke 
of the signal success of the work in the Southern 
schools and the system which he had established. 
The report turns upon the fact that the educa- 
tion of one race ought not to be neglected for 
the other. Mixed schools have been tried, and 
with remarkable success. The plan of the Gen- 
eral Agent has been to codperate with the 
School Commissioner in each State, and only 
upon his recommendation is money given from 
the fund. Certain conditions have been made 
necessary, and the noncompliance at the end of 
the year causes a forfeiture by the school of the 
sum that was to have been awarded it. These 
conditions are that the school must contain so 
many pupils; must have so many teachers (one 
to every fifty pupils); must be graded, &c. At 
the end of the year, if all the conditions asked 
are not complied with, then the school is marked 
‘* Failed,” and they receive no money from the 
fund. The report takes up the condition of 
each State, and shows what is being done to 
promote the public school system in the south. 
The report was unanimously adopted, and Dr. 
Sears was commended to the other trustees for 
the able manner in which he bad carried out his 
work. A contingent fund of $500 was voted to 
Dr. Sears, the General Agent, to be disbursed 
as he may deem expedient. 

Where schools had failed to comply with the 
conditions of the trustees, it was resolved that 
the accounts should be cancelled, and the money 
covered into the treasury of the fund. It was 
voted, upon Gov. Clifford’s motino, that the 





General Agent be instructed to have 1,000 co- | Md 


pies of the proceedings of the Trustees from 
1867, including the present session, printed, and 
also 500 copies of the present session in pamph- 
let form. ‘The most important part of the pro- 
ceedings is the report of the work of Dr. Sears, 
the General Agent, which gives in detail the 
a that has been made in the first year. 

Villiam M. Evarts, Gov. Clifford, and Mr. Wet- 
more were chosen a committee to take the work 
into consideration, and report to the Board. 
os next meeting will probably be held in June 
1875. 





The Teacher’s Authority. 


The following synopsis of an ; de- 
cision by the Surpreme Court of Wisconsin, ia 
published as a matter of information. 

‘‘Annie Morrow was a school teacher over in 


the western of the State, and a son of Mr. 
James W. attended her school, in the fall of 
1872. Mr. Wood told the teacher that he 
wanted his boy to especially study arithmetic, 





teacher thought the boy ought also to study 
geography, and assisted him in procuring a 

tor that p The father told the boy, 
when he learned of this procedure, not to 
study geography, and the nature of this com- 
mand was communicated to the teacher. She 
directed the boy to continue his geography 
lessons. The boy refused to study these lessons, 
and adhered to his father’s order, for which the 
teacher whipped him. Mr. Wood, the father, 
then prosecuted Miss Morrow, the teacher, for 
assault and battery. Following that, Miss 
Morrow instituted a suit against Wood for ma- 
licious prosecution in bringing the assault and 
battery action. How these suits resulted we 
are not informed and here our personal interest 
in the parties ceases. By one or the other, 
which ever was beaten an appeal was taken in 
the State Surpreme Court, and the question of 
conflict of authority between the mt and 
teacher was there settled. The Court held in 
an opinion written by Judge Cole, that the par- 
ent has paramount authority over the teacher in 
directing what studies the child shall pursue in 
school. 

“This decision is laid down very broadly. 
It is held that there is neither law, nor usage, 
nor reason for permitting a teacher to overrule 
@ parent’s command, and to say that a scholar 
shall follow one branch of study, but shall not 
follow another. It is not alone that in case of 
that the parent best knows the temper, health, 
mental bias, and special capibilities of the child 
and can best direct its education. The parent 
must be supreme in discipline of his children 
and the stranger’s command in regard to study 
at school must not be an exception to the rule. 
The opinion is very strongly expressed and set- 
les the law in Wisconsin on the subject.” 


Personal, — 


Prof. D, G. Eaton will give lectures on [taly 
at Parker Insiitute. 


R. H. Holbrook retires from the National 
Normal, as editor, and this very valuable paper 
is to be published by E. E, White—that is mer- 
ged with the National Teacher. We regret this 
very much. It wasindeed a live paper. But 
we shall heartily welcome it when married to 
the National Teacher. 


Prof. G. W. Briggs, A. M., principal of the 
Delaware Literary Institute at Franklin, Dela- 
ware county, died Friday, October 16th. 


Hon. Newton Bateman, for many years the 
able and efficient superintendent of public in- 
struction of Illinois, accepted the presiden- 
cy of Knox College. 


Mr. Charles E. Monroe, of East Cambridge, 
Mass., who for some years has been a teacher of 
che . istry at Harvard College, has received the 
appointment of professor of Chemistry at the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 





Miss Emma Callender, a practicing physician 
of Middlebury, Vt., formerly professor of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene in Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, ut South ley, Mass., has been ele:ted 
a member of the Vermont Medical Society, now 
in session at Montpelier, and is the first woman 
that ever belonged to that organization. 

The Rev. 8. E. Herrick, of the Mount Vernon 
church, Boston, is invited to the professorship 
of English Literature at Amherst College, for- 
merly occupied by Prof. L. Clark Seelye. 

Rev. H. M. Grout has declined the offered 
presidency of Thayer College, at Kidder, Me., 
and will remain with his people at Concord. 

Prof John Frazer has retired from the chan- 
cellorship of the Kansas State Universsty, and 
Professor Oarpenter, of Wisvonsin, has been 
named us his successor. 

Solitude is the nurse of all that is good with- 
in us. The world stains what it touches, and 
the more we withdraw from it the better we are. 





Selections. 


In no way can the intellectual status of a na- 
tion be more justly estimated than by indicating 
the extent of certain industries. Hence 
it is that the American reader will find 
in the following statistical statement of the state 
of the paper-trade of the world, and the relative 
extent of the demand for it, a just cause for con- 
gratulation : Throughout the world there are 
three thousand nine hundred and sixty paper 
manufactories, employing eighty thousand men, 
one hundredand eighty thousand women, besides 
one hnndred thousand persons employed in 
procuring rags or growing plants. The annual 

roduction is eighteen hundred and nine mil- 
ions pont of paper. One-half of the paper is 
used by newspaper proprietors and publishers ; 
one-sixth for writing papers ; and the rest for 
packing purposes. The annual consumption of 
paper in the so-called civilized nations is com- 
puted as follows: United States, seventeen 
pounds per person; Great Britain, twelve 
pounds ; Germany, eight pounds ; France, sev- 
en ponnds ; Italy, three and one-half pounds ; 
Spain, one and one-half pounds ; Russia, one 
pound. 





Inpian Terrirory.—According to the latest 
statistics the Indian communities in the territo- 
ry number together 68,505. The Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Seminoles, 
each [provide by law for the establishment of 
district schools, as well as others of a higher 
character. There is a Superintendent of Schools 
elected or appointed in each nation. The pub- 
lic schools are divided into three grades, viz. : 
Grammar, intermediate and primary schools. 
There are three directors for each school. 

The Superintendent writes: ‘‘ We bave now 
sixty-eight public schools, taught principally by 
natives. The children speak their vernacular 
language, and I have introduced object-teaching 
among them, it being a good way to teach them 
English. The language is not akin to any 
known language on the globe.” 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws have two 
boarding schools and forty-eight neighborhood 
day schools. Thirty-six of these are sustained 
by the Choctaws at a cost of $36,500 perannum, 
and fourteen by the Chickasaws, at a cost of less 
than $40,000. ‘The Creeks have thirty-one day 
schools, costing $14,258, and attended last year 
by 860 pupils. The annual interest of the va- 
rious school funds is $161,889.21.— The Atlantic 
Monthly. 





A Letter from Dr. Schlieman. 


‘It will, no doubt, be interesting to you and 
to our honored friend, Professor North, to hear 
that Prof. H. Gomperz, in Vienna, has already 
succeeded in deciphering ten of my Trojan in- 
scriptions, all of which are in very primitive 
Cyprian characters, but contain pure Greek 
words. Thus the important fact is established 
that the Trojans spoke Greek. But the chro- 
nology of these monuments, as well as of all 
objects which came from the burnt city in from 
twenty-three to thirty-three feet below the sur- 
face, is now generally acknowledged to be be- 
tween one thousand eight hundred and two 
thousand before Christ, whilst the Homeric 
hymns cannot be older than nine hundred years 
before Christ. But Troy's tragical fate has re- 
mained in fresh memory, for it was sung by nu- 
merous rhapsodists, and probably by hundreds 
of them betore Homer, whose poems alone werc 
preserved because they were the most sublime 
and perfect. Troy was rebuilt, and ten feet 
above the ruins of the ancient Ilion you find a 
posterior prehistoric city, which must also have 
been destroyed, for like in Troy and like in 
Pompeii, you can dig up there the skeleton of 
every house. 

“‘In the Egyptian poem of Pentasus, which 
dates from the fifteenth ceniury before Christ, 
the Trojans of [lion are described as fighting 
against Ramases [., the Sesostris of the Greeks, 
whilst in the sculptures of Medinet-Abou at 
Thebes (Egypt), which date from the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
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century before Christ, the Trojans still appear 
as one of the most powerful nations of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean ; but all these Trojans 
must derive from the prehistoric city which you 
find in thirteen to twenty-three feet below the 
surface, on the top of Troy. No doubt the site 
of Troy has been abandoned and unhabited for 
centuries before the age of Homer, for the ob- 
jects, and particularly the idols, found even in 
the highest prehistoric layers of ruins, show an 
immense difference in age when compared with 
those described by Homer ; besides, the latter 
continually speaks of iron, whereas I never 
found a trace of iron in any one of the four pre- 
historic cities of Troy, and not even in the up- 
permost, which just precedes the Ilium of the 
Greek colony. 

“A plan of settlement has been agreed upon 
between me and the Turkish government, by 
which I am to pay over to the barbarians one 
half of the value of the treasure taken from the 
siie of ancient Troy. Three experts have been 
chosen to make estimates of the value of the in- 
terest thus conceded te the Turkish government, 
and as soon as their report is made I will settle 
the demand and come into undisputed posses- 
sion of the treasures, which I value above all 
price. — Troy Times. 
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A Romantic Story. 


A Leipsic paper publishes a story which, 
pervaded by an element of romance, is undoubt- 
edly true, and illustrates the poverty in which 
the devotees of learning in Germany are often 
compelled to live. About ten morths ago a 
rich patron of the sciences and arts in Berlin 
offered prizes amounting to about $140 each for 
the best essays on geology, try, and meta- 
physics; and about $385 each for the best ro- 
mance and the best poem. 

A committee of members of the several uni- 
versity faculties was appointed to award the 
prizes, and the awards were made a short time 
ago. A large number of persons competed, and 
tue work offered had a large amount of excellent 
material among it. The names of the writers 
were enclosed in sealed envelopes, on the out- 
side of which fictitious names were inscribed. 

The prize for the essay on metaphysics was 
awarded to a young man named Max Mark- 
mann, who had sent his essay under the name 
ot **Hans Wildenstein.” When Markmann’s 
name was announced, a pale, poorly-clad, ex- 
ceedingly wretched-looking young man stepped 
forward and was greeted with a hearty round ot 
applause. His hair was thin and already sprin- 
kied with gray, and his whole appearance ex- 
cited the sympathy otf the audience. 

After receiving his prize he quietly returned 
to his seat. One after another, as the titles oi 
the best essays were announced, the accompa- 
nying envelope disclosed Markmann as the au- 
tuor, and the applause grew tumultuous as tbe 
young man, looking more weary every time, 
stepped forward. ‘Lhe excitement among the 
students was so great that a suggestion would 
have caused them to carry him off in triumph. 

The essays all examined, the poems came 
next in turn, and the prize was Markmann’s. 
Then the prize romance was found to be his. 
lt was entitled ‘‘The Village Schoolmaster,’ 
and Berthold Auerbach, who was one of the 
committee, pronounced it one of the most grace- 
fully written stories he had ever read. This 
was the last prize awarded; but hardly had the 
fortunate competitor arisen to go and receive it 
when he fell fainting to the floor. 

A death-like stillness reigned in the hall, while 
they carried the poor young man into an adjoin- 
ing room, where the physicians succeeded in 
restoring him to consciousness, but that was all, 
for four hours afterwards he was a corpse. His 
death was the result of long years of deprivation: 
he literal:y starved to death. 

ee 


The Glasgow University will elect a lord rec- 
toron Nov. 16. Anactive canvas is in progress. 
The Conservative students support Mr. Disraeli 
for re-election. The Liberals are divided, some 
going for Right Hon. William Edward Fcr ter 
and others favoring Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


EE 


That defaults exist in our methods of public 
instruction has long been asserted. The cry 


ee 
(We append some good points made by the 
editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education 


instead of diminishing is waxing louder. The n the following quotation. ) 
summing up of the whole matter, is that book| ‘From their rude, unsightly walls have gone 
matter, rote work, words are considered enough | —— not ps —_ — ~ oe to the 
: : : | actual conflicts of busy life, some of the most 

and mind-development is held of little value. | an insisted ond Gn A sie tans Of the eacks 
The following is from the Aflantic: read and ae who shall say that, in a coming hour of 
think. | trial and , our country may not be forced 

«The truth must be told. If there is such a/| Once more to suffer from the corrupt principles 
thing as a balance of the faculties, and also a|and degrading practices of a future Fisk or 
natural order for their unfolding, and if it be a| Tweed now sitting at the feet of some country 
consummation devoutly to wished that such | ? 
education as we have should observe this order| The mere fact that a t good man or a no- 
and preserve this balance as far as it goes, then | torious bad one received afew months’ elemen- 
we are obliged regretfully to state that the in-| tary instruction in a common school, or in any 
dications we glean from these reports are noth- | other school, counts properly as nothing for or 
ing atall of this, but are rather of a public | against such school. Character is not formed 
school system strangely unsymmetrical, and by a few months’ instruction in an elementary 
calculated to develop a warped and ill-propor-| school. The mere arts of reading and number- 
tioned national mind and character. The great | ing have in their acquisition no such miracu- 
question of what to teach—the vital question, | ulous power, and the more, generally and 
of course, in planning a scheme of education for | thoroughly this is understood the better. 
the masses, and the one before which all others | Those things that goto make up character 
pale—is but little dwelt upon by those highest are chiefly derived from inheritance and from 
in authority over our own. They seem the ad-| home and social influences. These influences 
ministrative officers of a system established and may be largely modified and supplemented by 
settled beyond peradventure, rather than the | school culture, provided school culture be syfi- 
gradual reformers of one which now for a long | ciently protracted and systematic. One, two, or 
time has been going contrary to the dictates | even five years devoted to the acquisition of ele- 
alike of common-sense and of enlightened ex-| mentary facts in reading, orthography, arith- 
perience. When five-year-old tots are taught | metic, and geography, in the average common 
in the city of Boston that ‘the letter E is com- | School, and before the age of fifteen years, can- 
posed one perpendicular and three horizontal | not effect large results in the way of character. 
lines,’ American pedagogy must be far on the | There are exceptional cases when a teacher of 
road to absurdity. Such are its obvious defects | Superior endowments strongly impresses his 
indeed, that to our thinkingit is much to say | pupils through his own character,—and it is 
for it that it has given the people intelligence oar such teachers we want to see multiplied; 
enough to be dissatisfied with it—and of this t under existing conditions,and largely under 
we find abundant evidence when we turn to | @ny conditions, it is not mere primary intellec- 
that portion of the reports furnished by the | tual instruction that gives power either to indi- 
school committees and town superintendents. | Viduals or to States. 

. . > . . * 


Of the seven million two hundred thousand | Reapivc.—Of all the amusements that can 
pupils in the schools of the country, seven mil-| possibly be imagined for a working man, after 





iions go no farther than the grammar schools; 
and parents are finding out that after six or 
seven years spentin the dry and narrow curri- 
culum of the grammar classes, namely, reading, 
writing, spelimg, grammar, arithmetic, and ge- 
ography, the majority of their offspring leave 
school at fourteen knowing very little of even 
these few poor studies, and nothing of all the 
worlds of nature, of humanity, or of skill. ‘Too 
much grammar and arithmetic’ is rapidly get- 
ting to be a popularcry, and itis one that the 
universities will echo; for so far as we can gath- 
er, the leading mathematicians and philologists 
of the country maintain that these studies are 
aot only overiaught in the public schools, but 
are taught in the worst possible way.” 
Got 


— 
Compulsary Education. 


This law seems to us eminently sound in 
principle, and n y to the best growth and 


| daily toils, or in the intervals, there is nothing 
| like reading a newspaper or a book. It calls 
ior no bodily exertion, of which already he has 
had enough, perhaps too much. It relieves his 
home of dullness and sameness. Nay, it ac- 
|companies him to his next day's work, and 
| gives him something to think about beside the 
; mechanical drndgery of his everyday occupa- 

tion ; something he can only enjoy while absent, 
and look forward to with much pleasure. 

Tue Parmosopny or Heat.—Philosopher to 
sharp boy; ‘‘ What are the propensities of 
heat?” Boy: ‘‘the chief property is that it ex- 
oe bodies, while cold contracts them.” 





Very good ; give me an exam- 


——— er : 
ple.” y: ‘‘In Summer, when it is bot, the 
day is long ; in Winter, when it is cold, the day 


is short.” Exit, philosopher, lost in amaze- 
ment that so familiar an instance should have so 


long escaped his own observation. 





development, if not the safety, of a Kepublican | 
state. Itis matter for surprise and regret that | 
such a law was not long since enacted and en-| 
forced; and yet there are those who doubt its | 
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New York Conservatory of Music. 


wisdom and predict its tailure. Tous it seems 
that all good citizens should give it their moral 
support, encouraging aud sustiaing those 
whose duty it is to enforce it. It is doubtless 
imperfect in some of its details, but experience 
will show how all imperfections may be correct- 
ed. We confidently expect that it will work in 
che main satisfactorily, bringing into the schools 
thousands of children who would otherwise 
grow up in ignorance and vice, to become pests 
of society, and to augment the dangers of re- 
publican government.— Christian Union. 


eee - 
Compulsory Education. 


Kansas is now the twelfth state with a Com- 
pulsory Educational Law upon its statute books. 
Che following are all the states which have in- 
lulged in this kind of legislation: New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachussetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey; Miohi- 
gan, Kansas, Texas, Nevada, and California. 





No. 5 East Fourtenth st., next door to Del- 
cos’. 
| ‘This established institution is so well known 
| as scarcely to need any word from us. In corps 
| of Professors, heretofore large and complete, bas 
been increased to forty-one, and strengthened 
| by the addition of Max Maretzek, the disting- 
| uished conductor and operatic manager; An- 
| toine Reiff, Jr., Vice-President of the New York 
| Philharmonic, and late Director of the Parepa 
English Opera Company, and George W. Mor- 
| gan the celebarted organist. This school offers 
| marked advantages in both class and private 
|instruction im vocal and instrumental music, 
|and also in modern languages, the knowledge 
of which latter opens up to the student a re- 
pertoire of the most beautifa) songs. Under the 
management of Mr. S. N, Grisworld, the Presi- 
| dent, this Conervatory has attained the first 
| rank, and we cordially commend them to our 
ers. 
The Brooklyn branch is at, Nos. 102, 104, 
and 106 Court st., between Schemmerhorn and 
State sts. 
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The columns of this paper are always open to all ed 
ucational writers for the discussion of any live eubject 

ertaining to the cause of Education. e invite con- 

ibutions from the pens of Teachers, Principals and 
Professors ; all contributions to be subject to editorial 
approval. Our friends are requested to send us 
copies of all local pgpers containing school news or 
articles on educational subjects. 


We cannot return emnceaptad articles unless suffi- 
cient postage starips are enclosed for that purpose. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town to 
whom we will pay a liberal compensation, Send to 
Editors for terms, etc. 


Orvice No. 17 WaRREN StneEeT. New YORK. 








Text Books. 

There are two great agencies at work in our 
schools,—teachers and text-books. It is claimed 
by some, that vast improvements have heen ef- 
fected in the latter, whereby a greater amount of 
instruction can be imparted in a given time than 
formerly. A text-book, let it be remembered, is 
to the immature mind of the pupil a matter of 
small consequence. Young teachers are often 
misled by an attractive-looking book; those of 
more experience know that it is not the book 
that teaches, but the living man. To this gene- 
ral ‘statement there are only two exceptions; 
first, in the case of reading-books and books of 
general information; and, secondly, where the 
author is a man of original and remarkable 
ideas. 

It is worth something to know the exact 
sphere ot the text-book. It is plain that the 
practical work of the school-room consists of 
two great processes : the obtaining of an idea 
and using it, or in some method making it one’s 
own, or causing it to become familiar by use. 
The object of a text-book at all, is to furnish a 
pupil with something to work upon when he is 
not in the class. It is not expected that he will 
gain anything new from the book; that furnishes 
him with somcthing to practically apply the 
knowledge he has received from his teacher's 
lips. 

The injury that comes through these same 
text-books, because unripe teachers build on 
them as though to memorize the words were 
‘the whole duty of” the pupil, can not be com- 
puted by any ordinary means. Discouragement, 
stupidity, muleishness, wrathfulness, and dis- 
obedience, are a few of the sins that come 
through this door. 

This is the day when collossal fortunes are 
made by the publishers of text-books. Those 
who can get their books adopted by the proper 
authorities are sure of large profits, for the 
prices of these books are high—too high for the 
millions who are to buy them. And they are 
too expensively and handsomely made; too 
much skill of artist, too handsome paper, too 
costly press-work, too elegant bindings. There 
is scarcely a family that has not, on an average, 
twenty dollars invested in school-books, some 
may count up a hundred, There is no need of 


ed | one if some fault is found with the present style 


“New York Evening High School. \. 
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an illustration in a reading-book, except the one 
first handled by a child; even the geographies 
would be better without them. 

There is a place for a text-book: it should 
contain work for a pupil to perform, nothing 
else. Everything that tends to divert his atten- 
tion should be kept out of it. In the plainest 
manner the work should be graded, no long ex- 
planations, in fact, the less explanations the 
better. The solid material for thought—that 
should be in a text-book. Nor does a child need 
a treatise, complete and exhaustive. Exact 
statements, explicit and clear definitions, and 
above all no unneccessary burdens for the 
memory. 

In fnture articles the various subjects of study 
will receive attention, and it need surprise no 


of school-books in geography, grammar, history, 
and arithmetic. 


q 





The building in which this school is located 
isin Thirteenth street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues, and is under the charge of Mr. J. D. 
Babcock. 1t is now in its ninth year, and en- 
rolled this year 1800 pupils. These are in three 
grades, the highest being pupils who attended 
last year, and, perhaps the year preceding thet. 
The main room is of ordinary appearance, ex- 
cept on the piano are three of Rogers’ statuettes, 
and over the platform two others ; around the 
room are ranged several plaster busts ; above 
our heads are Washington and Lincoln looking 
in silent wonderment at the scene that transpires 
before them. Two hours are spent each even- 
ing in recitations, from seven to nine o'clock. 
There are twenty-three teachers, mostly drawn 
from among the skilful principals of the schools. 
Toe programme shows the following studies: 
Algebra, geometry, grammar, philosophy, chem- 
istry, penmanship, drawing, book - keeping, 
arithmetic, French, German, anatomy, physi- 
ology, Spanish, and phonography. The pupils 
select such studies as they wish to pursue, and 
even the time they [will bestow, whether one 
hour or two; in fact, the whole plan is based on 
the voluntary attendance of the students. The 
evening of our visit was one in which a large 
political gathering was to be held, with its mod- 
ern accompaniments of Chinese lanterns, cal- 
cium lights and bonfires; this diminished some- 
what the usually large attendance, but it was 
plain that the school meets the real and impor- 
tant wants of the young men, and that it is use- 
ful and popular. 

There is scarcely an occupation but is repre- 
sented among the students. Some wore eye- 
glasses, and had quite a professional air; some 
were evidently men of families; and cases occur 
where father and sons attend the same classes. 
The German, French, and Spanish languages 





are pursued by those generally from importing 
houses that have dealings with Europe and | 
South America. The cast of the school is| 
plainly zealous; none come to pass away the | 
time. The accommodations are not equal to} 


the good be done; the lighting and desks for | 


the drawing classes are such as forbid progress. 


But the cheery voice of the principal encourages; | 


The New Brooklyn Schools. 

Two new and commodious edifices have been 
lately opened by the Board of Education of 
Brooklyn, for school purposes—No. 24 and 35. 
At the opening of the former, addresses were 
made by Superintendent Field, and Mr. G. C. 
Bennett; the one gave an interesting account of 
the past of the site and structures thereon, now 
occupied by the new building. He paid a glow- 
ing tribute to Mr. Charles Tuttle, who had been 
an active trustee; he also spoke in praise of Mr. 
8S. B. Leonard, the architect. School No. 35 
was opened Oct. 14. It is almost identical with 
No. 24, in plan and construction. It is situated 
on Lewis avenue, corner of McDonough street. 
The occasion had drawn out many of the Board 
of Education: Messrs. Whitlock, Richardson, 
Libby, Bergen, Sprague, Martin, Furey, and 
Fitzgibbons; many of the principals: Messrs. 
Valentine Hayward, Mervin, Edson, and Ryan. 
Addresses were made by Messrs, Felix Camp- 
bell, and J. Y. Culyer, of the Local Committee, 
E. J. Whitlock, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and Supt. Field; the latter referred to 
the construction of the building as being per- 
fect, having every convenience in its arrange- 
ment. Mr. Wheaton A. Welch, the principal, 
then presented a very interesting statement, 
showing the number of pupils now enrolled to 
be 1,100. The city of Brooklyn is to be con- 
gratulated in having secured a gentleman so 
well qualified as Mr. Welch is, to advance the 
interests of the new school. 


Among the Evening Schools. 

Vandewater streets lies in the Fourth Ward, 
and is bounded on the south and west by print- 
ing shops. ‘Fine old ales” abound. Every 
house is a tenement. The evening was pleasant, 
and we found young andj old in the street; the 
latter enjoying a smoke now the day’s work was 
over. Just at the end of the street is a smart 
drinking shop, and here stood four young men 
chirruping to a young girl who was carrying a 
few bundles of wood on the opposite side-walk. 
“The evening school?” ‘ Yes, sir, right up the 
street, right hand side, sir.” ‘‘Oh, no such 
dodge as that.” This in reply toa suggestion 
that they had hetter go along. 

We ascend the stairs, and find -in spite of the 
crowds outside, that over five hundred have 
gathered in the pleasantly lighted rooms. The 
principal, is Mr. John McGinn, who is vice- 
principal of the school held there during the 
day. This gentleman has a prompt, decided 
manner, is evidently well acquainted with the 
class of pupils he has to deal with. These 
boys are of all ages, all occupations, printers’ 
devils, errand boys, box-makers, stereotypers, 
boot-blacks, etc. One room had twenty-five or 
more men, some married, all upwards of thirty 
years of age, some older; this, indeed, was a 
pleasant spectacle. They came for the benefit 
they knew they would receive, and were in 
earnest. 

We find on the Visitors’ Record, the names of 
Assistant-Superintendent Arthur J. McMullen, 
as well as those of Trustees McAlpin, Shea, 
and Wimmer. 





~~ 
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the earnest tones and countenances of the| Every man has in his own life follies enougl 


work that will be felt all through the metropolis 
is carried on. 


teachers make hard things easy, and, thus, a | in 


his own mind troubles enough—in the per- 
formance of his duties deficiencies enough—in 
his own fortune evils enough, without minding 
other people's business. 
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Cost of Education in Brooklyn. 

Among the speeches made at the opening of 
the new Public School, No. 35, Brooklyn, the 
remarks of President Whitlock went to show 
the economical management and the excellence 
of the school system. He claimed that the 
schools of New York cost nearly five times as 
much annually, although there are not twice 
as many, nor are their teachers of higher cul- 
ture. He admitted that there was not enough 
money spent upon the schools; but that if the 
expenditures in that direction were as great as 
those in New York, according to their popula- 
tion and necessities, he did not think they 
would secure a proportionate increase of 
benefits. 

There are those who think that Brooklyn 
spends too much money on her parks, and too 
little for her schools. The claim that the for- 
mer may, do the work of an educator is too 
thin to be entertained a moment. Nothing but 
hard, close application in study-will educate. 

00 
New York Schools. 


We paid a brief visit to Grammar school No. 


42, on the afternoon of the 23d inst. It was! 


apparent at once, even before we ascended the 
stairs, that this was a populous hive. Itis ina 
part of the Tenth Ward, where every house has 
a number of families, and each family is blessed, 
as the poor generally are, with plenty of chil- 
dren. Ascending to the third floor, we find the 
principal, Mr. J. F. Boyle, and from him learn 
that there are twenty-six hundred in attendance 
daily, and that the Primary Department alone 
numbers sixteen hundred and ninety-four. The 
number of teachers is about fifty-five. These 
numbers would fit the ambitious report of many 
a superintendent of a Western city. 

The time for dismissal draws near, the piano 
sounds, and row after row of pupils march 
through the aisles, descend the stairs in good 
order, and move homeward. Evidently there is 
skill, vigilance, good will, and firm manage- 
ment by the ‘‘ head center.” 


ww 
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D’Aerts Institute. 

This school, under the charge of Miss A. E. 
Phillips, is located at No. 26 East Fiftieth street, 
between Madison and Fifth avenues. It has 
won a good reputation for thoroughness, and 
excellent teachers are employed by the thought- 
fal principal to aid her in giving instruction. 
We were especially interested in learning from 
Mrs. Kraus Bodte some details of her depart- 
ment. She has about fifty little pupils, who 
from*half-past nine to half-past twelve are in the 
midst of enjoyment not only, but also obtaining 
without books a real education. It is impossible 
not to feel that the immortal Froebel is speaking 
through her to her pupils. 

We shall refer to this school again. 

Vermont Schools. 

Vermont seems to be ina very bad way as re- 
gards itsschools. Over 700 of its school-houses, 
or one-third of the whole, are reported as unfit 
for use, while cheap teachers are everywhere 
sought for, the ordinary wages being $1.50 to 
$4 week for women—who constitute a majority 
of the teachers—and $4 and upward for men. 
There isno high school system, and it is option- 
al with towns whether to maintain a graded 
— - , the rural districts the ne 
o 00) is decreasing e ear, 

drifted froen ite 0 id locali- 








Gorrespondence. 


‘6 Magister foris est” 


f On the morning of October 2nd, I had the 
pleasure ot a visit to the high school at South 
Adams, Mass. It is the banner school of the 
Housatonic valley and Berkshire county, and is 
located at the base of Greylock mountain, which 
rises up to an elevation of 3,500 feet. Old Grey- 
lock, as it is familiarly called, is the highest 
mountain in the State. Mr. W. W. Spaulding 
is the principal of this excellent school. He is 
a graduate of Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
His salary is $2,000 per annum; he has ten fe- 
male assistants; there are four hundred pupils 
attending the school. 

\ He seems to bea teacher as much by birth as 
by education, and I feel assured when I behold 
such, that we have inspired educators as well as 





jimspired writers. 


\ There he is before his pupils, captain of the 
ship! a short command, a snap of the fingers, 
or a wave of the hand and his wish is accom- 
plished. With his strong, eheery voice, and 
magnetic presence, he engenders love and con- 
fidence among the children. Destiny has marked 
him, for it is ramored that she has said of him, 
‘Well done good and faithful one, come up 
higher.” 

While visiting in this locality, I resolved to 
take a look at the famous Hoosac tunnel. This 
great work of human skill is on the line of the 
Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad; the west- 
ern end or portal is about one mile from North 
Adams. Twenty-two years ago they began to 
cut this passage under the Hoosac mountains; 
and it is expected that trains will be running 
through by the middle of November. Its total 
length is 25,031 feet, or 43 miles. About mid- 
way of the tunnel, in a valley between the east 
and west summit of the mountain, a shaft is 
sunk to the depth of 1,028 feet. It required three 
years to dig out and blast this shaft hole. Be- 
tween 750 and 800 men have been working at 
times, night and day; the miners having fixed to 
their hats, small oil lamps, affording light, 
while working this underground passage. The 
blasting was done by electricity, and the ex- 
plosive used is nitro-glycerine, manufactured 
by Prof. Mowbray, who expended thousands of 
dollars in experimenting upon and with this 
wonderful compound, and who now produces 
an explosion safer than powder, with ten times 
its power. $12,000,000 have already been ex- 
pended on the work. 

There were from first to last, one hundred and 
seventy persons killed, and many crippled for 
life; surely, an enormous sacrifice for the under- 
taking. 

I asked a miner, while exploring the dark re- 
cesses of the tunnel, “Is it healthy working 
here?” ‘Well, sir, we must take the chances,” 
wasthe answer. ‘‘Where is the shaft-house ?” 
I next inquired, ‘Just on top of the mountain.” 
“Can I reach it by going up its face?” ‘You 
can hardly doso; the better way will be to go 
by the road, it is about three miles.” That was 
too long, I thought, so I proceeded to get to the 
top of the mountain, say about 2,000 feet, by 
going directly up its steep acclivities; as I start- 
ed, I met a laborer, and inquired of him, ‘Will 
this path lead to the mountain top?” ‘‘Yis, it 
"twill, if ye'll turrin to the lift, and git on to the one 





| med by the engineers a long bit ago, but ye'll be 
| sorry for it; its no aisy way, I tell ye, the rocks 
in your way are more nor twinty foot high.” 
Well, away I went by the path cut out by the 
engineers years ago; using my umbrella as a 
staff, I slowly toiled upward, clutching at roots, 
| saplings, and sometimes, eveu briars, to aid my 
| toilsome progress; stopping often to take breath, 
and to extract from my palms the thorns that 
would transfer their unwelcome presence to my 
flesh. Many steep rocks [met by the way, and 
not having the appliances for scaling them, I 
turned their flanks either to.the right or left, 
and getting once more into the track, plodded 
my pilgrimage upward. After two hours steady 
labor I reached the summit of the mount. Then 
sitting down upon a rock in the midst of this 
awful stillness, I began to reflect, ‘that climb- 
| ing this Hoosac mountain, was like most of the 
difficulties of life.” ‘They vanish when you 
meet them squarely and boldly.” I sat for a full 
hour resting, and enjoying a blissful lavitation 
of bright, coo] mountain air. 

But where is the shaft-house? The goal for 
which I had striven. As I looked about, I saw 
at a distance of nearlya mile eastward, and in 
a depression or valley of the mountains, about 
800 feet below, the object of my search, and so 
remembering the troubles overcome in ascend- 
ing to this one point, I resolved to seek no new 
ones, at least on that occasion. 

On Monday, Oct. 5th, I visited the high 
school of North Adams, Mr. H. M. Harring- 
ton, principal. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College, his salary is $2,000 per annum. He has 
one male, and thirteen female assistants: The 
male assistant, Mr. A. D. Miner, receives $1,500 
per annum, while the lady teachers receive from 
forty to sixty dollars per month. This seems a 
very unjust proportion, surely, as I find in this 
State that the female teachers are, in education 
and training, quite equal in most respects to 
their male co-adjutors. The gentlemen being 
generally graduates of Colleges, while the ladies 
of State Normal Schools. 








J. Oakey. 
Holyoke, Mass., Oct, 12, °74. 


esiililiaidiianciie 
Saratoga Springs. 


The last annual reports of the Board of Edu- 
cation to the Department of Public instruction, 
shows that, during the year ending Sept. 30th, 
1874, the village has had fwenty-jive hundred and 
six residents ofschool age, and entitled to the 
privilege of attending school. Fifteen hundred 
and thirty-six, or sixty per cent. have attended 
the public schools. The whole number of days 
attendance was 175,527. The Board has expend- 
ed for all purposes during the same time, $23,- 
827.61. $1,490 was on indebtedness on real er- 
tate. The actual expenses of the schools for the 
year were, $22,388.61. The average cost per 
year for each scholar attending school was, 
$14.59; for each scholar entitled to the privilege 
| of attending, $8.93; for each day's schooling, 
| actually given, twelve and eight tenths cents 
($0,12.8.) 





A citizen of Kansas complains that they hav: 
to pay a first-grade teacher $40 per month, 
while they can hire a man to make rails for $16 
per month. Another proposes to charge teach- 
ers $5 each for certificates to obtain money to 
pay the examiner. Here is a field for teachers 
who are blessed with the missionary spirit. 
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John W. Saxon again. 
John maketh a bridle call, 
Smike hath thoughts on writing, 
Ben addeth thereto. 
Owt’s Nest, October 24, 1874. 

Mr. Jovrnat.—I feel shy about putting my- 
self in your way now that you have doubled. 
While you were single I was at home with you, 
but now that you have wed Mrs. News, I fear 
that having “learned to love another,” you may 
want to cut the whole list ot those who knew 
you when you lived in your own den, and were 
as happy as a street arab with a new cigar that 
‘*draws easy.” I don’t mean to say that you 
are not happy now. Somehow, married folks 
are not like single. I never know just how to 
take them. 

Yon see I have waited for the bridle tour to be 
over, thinking that then would be the time you 
would wish to see me, if atall. A denist like 
yourself must feel a great relief at the end of a 
bridle tour. I find it a great relief to keep out 
of it. 

I don’t suppose I need to remind you who I 
am, and who are my friends and relations, but 
it may save time if you will tell Mrs. News about 
them. (1). There’s Sam the ne’er-do-well. 
(2). Ben, the universalman. (3). SisterJane, 
the Grains of Sand Girl. (4). Skittles, who 
‘gets on.” (5). Smike, the peanut stander, 
and (6), John W. Saxon, my nearest and dear- 
est, who never told a lie about a badly hacked 
cherry tree, being in this respect like the father 


of his country. 
I was talking with Skittles the other day 


about yonr change in life. He did not seem 
pleased with it. He says that as a rule a man 
loses pluck after he marries. He thinks you had 
an extra amount of don’t care asa single man. 
I agree with him; for after you printed one of 
my letters whole, not even leaving out a private 
note written in the reddest of ink so as to head 
it off, I made up my mind that there was noth- 
ing you wouldn't print. I don’t think Skittles 
is the right man to decide this point, seeing 
that he has never doubled himself. To know a 
thing a man must be that thing. [I think this 
last idea does me great credit.] Versus Skittles 
I call to mind also the case of a man and a wo- 
man, who having taken each other for better or 
worse —mostly worse—not only had grit enough 
to fight each other tooth and nail, but to buck 
the head of a friend who tried to part them, he 
trying to make peace between them, they mak- 
ing pieces of him. I told Skittles to wait till we 
find out what kind of stuff Mrs. News is made 
of. I will, however, say to you in a low voice, 
that, if at any future time you full into such a 
course of life as to have to refer to the past as a 
proof that you once had a backbone, cali on me. 
I'll swear you through. 

But Iam not writing this letter so much fo 
myself as for my friend Smike. Smike is still 
true to his early love, the New York School sys- 
tem, and is always studying out some way to 
make her ‘‘good and happy.” Just now he has 
been looking into the mode of teaching writing, 
and has put his thoughts on paper. I told him 
to make the article as short as he could, for your 
space required that he should leave off as soon 
as he wasdone. He said he would, and I think 
he has kept his word. 

WHAT I KNOW AROUT WRITING. 
BY CHARLES AUGUSTUS SMIKE. 


The art of writing is for use, not show. The 


ing master is the foppery of the art, and is as 


pery generally among real folks. As writing is 
for use, that system is the best which in the 
shortest time gives the pupll (1), legibility, (2), 
speed. To secure these two ends, (1), the best 
form for each letter should be chosen and (2), 
the pupil must use the same form from the be- 
ginning to the end of his training in writing. 
[Of course a second form is allowed for the cap- 
itals. ] 

The best form for a letter is that, which, while 
it gives to a letter its own marked character, at 
the same time is made up of the fewest and 
simplest lines, due regard also being given to 
this, namely, that the elementary lines in the 
whole alphabet be made as few as possible. 

There seems no need of saying to teachers 
who have outlived their vealy age, that the sim- 
plest forms are the best. Simplicity is the 
highest rule of writing, no less than the highest 
law of life. In the end the simplest forms most 
please the eye. But no less do I urge that after 
a form is once fixed upon, it be held to through- 
out the entire course. One form is as good as 
three, and if repeated without change, it cannot 
fail to give far better resuits than to waste the 
time in learning two other forms which only 
thrust themselves into the way when not wan- 
ted. It is constant repetition that gives au'oma- 
tic action, and makes the form of the lettera 
matter of habit. 

How, far do our copy-book makers carry out 
these two points? Turn over their books and 
see (1), how many forms might be changed for 
better. Observe (2), how authors differ from 
one another, how the same author changes the 
forms of his letters in the different books of his 
own series, how he sometimes gives different 
forms in the same book. You may find in a 
single line of some of our most used books three 
forms for the same letter. 

To show my meaning pru.ctically, I will men- 
tion some of the changes I would make in the 
forms of the letters given on the 3rd page of the 
cover of Payson, Dunton & Scribner's system 
No. 6. 

First the capitals.—Make the last part of the 
A without raising the pen. Avoid the curve at 
the bottom of the Nand M. Make the T with- 
out raising the pen, using the last half of the top 
and joining it with an angle. Make the F like 
a T crossed by one short horizontal stroke. 
Drop the up stroke from the H and K, and fin- 
ish the H as the A without raising the pen. 
Omit the upper halt of the ovalinIandJ. Do 
not carry the last part of the G through the top. 
Omit the first down stroke in the E, and avoid 
the loop just above the middle, Omit an entire 

val at the beginning of X, Z, W, Y, V, U, and 
halt an oval from Q. Avoid the loop in Z and 
the curve at the bottom of W. 

If any one will tske a knife and scratch out 
these lines named and write in the others, he 
can then judge of the change. 

With the small letters I would use the “ Scale 
of Thirds” only. It is a good business size and 
proportion. Tbe only change I would suggest 
is to join the the last up and down stroke of the 
a in the middle, and to make the last part of the 
kc like the last part of the capital K. 

In conclusion I would suggest to the Board 
of Education, that they tell the writing-book 





makers that henceforth only one form of letters 


mnich out of place on a written page as is fop- | 





flourishes and fantastic forms of the mere writ- | shall be used in the N. Y. schools, and that 


shall be the simplest business form. If I were 
anybody but simple Smike, I would say to the 
writing-book makers, put your heads together 
and fix upon the best form and all adopt them. 

Thus endeth what Smike thinketh about wri- 
ting. As I finished reading it, I made the 
Owl's Nest ring with an Amen that would have 
done credit to a more devout.man. 

Know that bad writing is the curse of manu- 
script reader's life. I called to get Ben's opin- 
ion. He thought as I did. He said it would 
go far to save swearing if writers would (1), 
write large, (2), make each letter so plain that 
it would not need its fellows to speak for it, and 
(3), use a pen that cannot make a ‘hair line.” 
‘*There” continued Ben, ‘‘is a manuscript that 
so pleased my chief that he laughed till I was 
afraid he would shake every tooth out of his old 
head.” 

I looked at it. It could be read at arms 
length by moonlight. The writer’s pen might 
have been a split stick. 


Yours, Joun W. Saxon. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A School History of Germany. from the earliest 
period to the establishment of the German Em- 
pire in 1871. By Bayard Taylor. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.; 1874. 12mo. pp. 608. 


The author's aim in this work is to present a 
clear, continuous narrative of the German race 
during a period of fifteen hundred years. Qut 
of this race the English nationality has sprung, 
and we therefore are deeply interested to know 
about this people. Indeed a work like 
this is a necessity to the satisfactory study 
of modern history, The name of the 
author is sufficient voucher for the fidel- 
ity with which the narrative is written, and 
also for the force and clearness and purity of 
its style. The volumeis furnished with six his- 
torical maps, which will be found a great con- 
venience in the use of it; and also with overa 
hundred illustrations. It is also furnished with 
questions for review and examination placed at 
the foot of the pages. 


The School Bulletin. —On the first of Septem- 
ber last, an association of New York teachers is- 
sued the opening number of a new educational 
journal, with above title. It will be primarily a 
newspaper, furnishing to its subscribers items 
relating to education in New York State, which 
can be collected up the hour of going to pregs. 
It promises to publish changes in location of 
teachers; vacancies, with details concerning sal- 
ary and qualifications required; sketches of 
school exhibitions, examinations and presenta- 
tions; proceedings of Boards of Education, so 
far as ot general interest; condensed reports of 
County Institutes and Teacher's Associations; 
and announcements of educational gatherings, 
examinations, etc. It is printed at $1.00 per 
year, at Albany, N. Y. 


H. W. Ellsworth & Co., the indomitable pub- 
lishers of Copy Books, 142 Grand street, have 
just issued a new series of their inimitable trac- 
ing copy books, (first introduced by them,) 
which is designed to consolidate and supersede 
their several previous editions. 

This series comprises three numbers (A B and 
C) beautifully executed and carefully graduated 
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to carry the timid tyro up the giddy ascent to 
independent ability, with certainty of success. 

We are confident that their examination and 
use will inaugurate a new departure in teaching 
this most vexing subject, which cannot but be 
welcomed by thoughtful teachers. Their size 
and shape as well as price, commend them also. 
We are informed that they are now procurable 
in the usual manner from the Depositories of 
the Boards of Education, where this system is 
adopted. 


Albert Mason of New York, who publishes 
three editions of MACAULAY'S ESSAYS, is 
about to issue them in one volume, in clear and 
elegant typography, paper covers, uncut, at the 
unprecedentedly low price of $1.50. Bound in 
cloth, in the elegant style of Mr. Mason’s former 
editions, with a fine steel portrait of the author 
the price is $2.50. 

The same publisher has in press Prof. Wilkin- 
son's Essays, which have obtained a very high 
reputation in the literary world within a few 
years—having been favorably compared with 
Macaulay himself by competent critics. 





Eeneral Information. 





“Is this piano merely a luxury? We answer, 
no. It is an educator, a companion, almost a 
household necessary. Look at its moral influ- 
ence. A writer says, ‘‘That domestic and long 
suffering instrument, the piano, has probably 
done more to sweeten existence and bring peace 
and happiness to families in general, and to 
young women in particular, than all the homilies 
on the domestic virtues ever yet penned.” And 
again, ‘‘A good play on the piano has not un- 
frequently taken the place of a good cry up 
stairs, and a cloud of if -temper has often been 
— a a timely practice.” 

e conclusion is mevitable. Buy or hire a 
piano at once, Merrell, 8 Union Square.) [165 
4th avenue,) will accommodate you with just 
the instrument you want, at a low price. 


Granp Awarp oF Mexir to tHe Zero Re- 
FRIGERATOR.—Mr. Alex. M. Lesley, of 224 West 
23d street, New York, has had added to his nu- 
merous prizes for his now justly celebrated 
** Zero GERATOR,” another trom the Al- 
bany county fair, lately held at Albany The 
“Zero” justly maintains the preeminence as_be- 
ing the best food and ice keeper in the world. 
The priuciples carried out in construction are 
exactly according to nature’s laws, and one is 
almost tempted to say that the ‘‘Zero” cannot 
be impaoved upon. Honsekeepers will be glad 
to know that the discomfort of the old style of 
ice box and upright refrigerator is now done 
away with, and tood saved, ice saved, water 
saved, carpets saved, tempers saved, money 
saved. 


A Rovas, coarse skin on the face is anything 
but pleasing to look upon, especially so with la- 
dies. By using Madame de Kossa’s Antheo, the 
coarsest skin can be made to glow with tresh- 
ness and beauty. Antheo is the only harmless 
preparation in use. a 50c. Miller Bros., 
113 Maiden Lane, N. ¥ 


Rupture can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic Trusses are superseding all others. Be- 
fore buying metal trusses or supporters, call or 
send for a descriptive circular to the Elastic 
Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New York. 


A wew ideain ink is made by Mr. E. Stuart of 
Syracuse, N. Y. It is Called the Secret Service 
Fluid, for writing invisibly on postal cards. We 
recommend it to our readers as a useful article 
to those who would wish to write and know that 
only the person who receives the postal will be 
able to read its contents. Trial size by mai! 10 
cents. 


which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 
your ech ol. iM. 





TO TEACHERS! Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 


ELOCUTIONIST, 
150 EAST 2p ST. 
Clas on of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
nstruction, Elocution. Special attention 
to the devel ment and swengpens of the Chest, 
Lungs, &c. vate Lessons, $1 alter 8. Wells, 
., & pupil, says: “I found Prof. Hurlbutt a 
superior teacher. Believing him to be a Christian 
Address, geatiomen, I take pleasure in commending him to 
e 


esieem and coniidence of the public.” 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a cas’, 











ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 


Crystal Microscope, 


A Superior Instrument for Zoologists, Geologists 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
= and tanists. Boys aud girls purchase it and 
then etudy the Insects, Birds and Plante Ne 


Chemical Apparatus, | inure? wiite dissec iwane rach scien 


| tific journals and get rich. Price. with Instructiou 
PURE CHEMICAL ab, PREDARATION, | Book on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





CHEMISTRY 
A uroronen, FuOTOGRAPaT, T= 
_ Mo, 4 Murray st, cases Broadway), New Yor. | 


FASHIONS. “Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” , 


The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns of them. 
Only ONE DOLLAR and TEN CENTS a YEAR, with a Splendid Premium. See BIG OFFER below. 


LEVY 


DESCRIPTION OF THESE ENCRAVI 
Polonaise—Very Latest_styiisb—All Stze9— Price of Bs min CLOTH MODEL, $1.00. 


Polonaise—All 8 izes—Pattern, with C 
Daag Goernane —Vaege ue—Three Suits arth Mop! Lore moDk DEL. 4 ) conta, 


s Waist— Latest D esigo—All Sizes — 
Boy's 3 ‘Suit—Sizes, 2 to 6 years—Pattera, “ici Sua ms 


AAKAaA 


Lady's Coat Waist—All Geese Pattern, w with sige dite cente, 
a. a ae 


» Greek Overskirt—Beautiful— ai Mc 


y's Overskirt—L stese ry Mont Bt siya 
fe Sacque Clo k—Surpasses all Others—Ali Siz: 
« Lady’s Walking Coat or Jacket—All eae wit! 
€ give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with ony pattern, 
gether, after belong cut by the pattern, They 
Any Pattern on this page mattea Es Fy or sapien price. 
Smith's “Instant Dross Elevator. ’” ALE ribet arted of Patterns 
T att yy marke —- tend 
ans CUT Geusivn $} 50. For $3 ES send "Cen 


he person who sends $3 for 7 eu of Ly will’ b be co 
tled to the Bazaar for one year FREE, without oremiume. 


your shir while paming SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
itwicrseea | Smith’s illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Only One Dollar and Ten Cents a Year, 


+ ~ it wees. It 
eepe 
And a splendid PREMIUM to each Subscri- 
ber FREE! 
ta Any TWO of the above patterns and Smith's In- 
stant Le oem « will mailed FREE, as Premium, 
Dollars’ worth of ——— vREs. » Ly atpeeee 


chi, Gon Fal. rap CHR MOS. i. OR ren no HOLIDAY,” ae 


bri = 1 ul Ot. ROR? 
ARY r ‘D HER PET LA 
ao ™ pat, WELCOME VISITOR.” 


Ghromos k y rd ag and SELL READILY 
for from $3 to $6 cach, “peing considered the finest pictures im the 


WB iL 20 a, 

50 cen’ 

which on t es t the garment to 
ich shows just how to i garment 
are PERFECT GUIDES. 








LESS than TWO MIN chromo art. 
NEED BUT ONE FOR 


ESSES. Price, 45 cents GHT UP A OLUB! 

We will give one Chromo extra to the person who sende us three subscribers ($3.00 and 
nine stamps for pcstage «n ( hromos and rollers) at one time. 

Wewill give two "Ehromoe e: extra for five su We will give three Chromos extra for 
seven subscribers. We wi! give four Chromos ontwa for eight subscribk -— Each Subscri- 
ber mus: send three stamps to pay retarn age on Chromo and for 35. 


MAKE MONEY Si sng snes: eccn-cagto 


nm who gets . the R 
Ret e878 re RARSERT 


gold coin, AND « PREMIUM on EVERY 
30 persons, whore names and 


ya rgold com =. oe. We € $1.000 in aid on last BAZAAR, 
dresses will be toand i in this BAZAAR with the nomber that 
al one sent. Geta copy and ae Sample copy mailed for 25 e+ nts. ‘Smiths’ Instruction Book,” 
or ‘‘Sccrets cf Drese-making, 15cents, Catalogue mailed for one Stamp. 
Address, very plain, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
P.O, BOX 6055. @|4 Broadway, New York City. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 





ASSAR COLLEGE, (Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥.)—a Col 

lege for Young Women. John H, Raymond, L.L. 

D., President. For catalogues address W. L. Dean, 
Registrar. 





DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy. Mass Founded by 
A President John Adams. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege in the most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dim- 
mock, Master. 





CO" \OVIA SEWINARY. Established in 1825. Has 
prepared over 6uu —- Men for College. Address 
. 8. Smith, Cazenovia, N. 





‘OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, (New Haven, Conn.) Pre- 
paratory to Yale College, Address W. H. Russell, 
Kew Haven, Conn. 





UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Thor- 

ough preparation given for any College or Poly- 

tecunic school, or for West Point. Apply to Albert B. 
Watkins, A. M., Principel, Adams, N. 





ILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Estab- 
a lished in 1864. A thoroughly reliable College— 
preparatory School for Boys. For Catalogues address 
4. Markham, Prinvipal, 





ro UNIVERSITY, Northfield, Vt. jA Military 

College, established in 1834. Preparatory Depart- 
went. Thorough Classical, Scientitc aud Military In- 
struction. Address P: of. Chas, Dole. 





ILLISTON SEMINARY, (Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and 
Scientific study. Apply to M. Henshaw, Prin. 





RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
N for Young Ladies and Children is located at No. 7 
ast Forty-Second Street. The Fall Term commenced 
Oct. 1. For full particulars send for a circular. 





OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY s«CADEMY. A 
select Boarding School tor Boys, at Sing 5 vg on 
tue Hndson. The course of instruction embraces the 
following depa:tments : Classical, Modern Languages, 
Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural 
Seience. Classes are also formed in Music, Drawinz, 
Fencing and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Mili- 
tary Department. tas 4 witn well-trained 
Horses. Gymnastum, Year began bmg 
Sept. 16. ? HOWE RLLEN, reinctpett Sing Sing, N. 





A iss Comenaes, Hee, 32 and 34 West 40th Street, 
\ Reservuir Pari English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School for young ladies and children. 
Fall Term Bourding pupils imited to sixteen, Appli- 
cation may be made personally or by letter, 





IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Insiitute, Troy, N. Y. In- 
struction very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in 
this country. Graduates obtain excellent positious. 
For Annual Register, —e improved course of 
study and full os ire, ad 
CHARLES 1 BROWNE, Director. 





LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. This is a college of 
EK the highest rank for weil prepared students; it has 
uiso eclectic and preparatory departments, witu superior 
inst) uetiou in music and art; terms moderate. Send 
for catalogue to Rev. A. W. Cowles, D. v., Elmira, N. Y. 

DRIAN INSTITUTE, Iselin, N. J., one hour from 

New York, on Philadelphia R R., oe ye 8. 
Seminary for young lauies. Princi;4 Mre. L. H 
Mathews and Mrs. M. E. Baebler. A complete course 
of instruction in Engiish, French, German, Music, &c. 
Pupils taught to think. Address as abvve, or No. 221 
West 15th Street, N. Y. : 





Scoot Crrcunars, 
MontTHuiy Reports, 
CeRrtTrIFicaTEs. &c. 
Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
oF 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W Saommaxes, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus. 





R. VAN NORMAN’S Classical, English, Frenchjand 
German Family Day School for Ky ladies and 
children, 71. 73 and 75 East Sixty-firs 
Park, New York, its ei nts - 
2%, 1874. For full information send for ca 
Address Rev. D. C. Van Norman, L.:L. D., 15 East 
Sixty-tirst Street, New York. 


\OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, respectful, manly demeanor, 
Complete paretons development, 
at Yonkers Military Institu boys, 
BewzamMin Mason, Box, . "656 Yonkers, N. Y.. 


ORDENTUWN, (N. J.) Femate (oLitEcE. Thorough 

instruction. Healthful and beautiful location, 

One of the most carefully conducted and best sustained 

institutions in the State. For terms, etc., address Rev, 
John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


APLEWOOD INSIITUTE for yo ladies, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Widely known for y years for ite 
superior facilities and rare beauty of location, Address 

















MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 
Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. J. WArson, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 


LOCATION, the “city of Schools,” in 
the Suburbs. 

BUILDINGS new — a large. 
Family limited to 

STUDIES arran, ~¥ in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 

Ladies paar for Vassar College. 
Principal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 
—7 resident, 2 non-resident. For 
particulars address EDwakD WHITE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Rev. C, V. Speak, Principal. 
|: rr 


SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 


ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


ze course ot instruction em embraces Classical Modern 

tary, Mathematical, English Studies, 
pe —, Scrence, Music, Drawing and Elocution, 
Mriurrary DRILL, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jaox- 
son, Principal. 











EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No, 5 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court street, near State. 

OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M. 10 8 P. M. , FOR THE 
RECEP!ION AND CLASSIFICA1ION OF PUPILS. 
THIS (ELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 

cumulated advantages of many years of successful 

operatiou. 
The corps of profe.sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest peed ter dns in the country. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 

of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 
The first prize in music was a» arded ‘o one of our 


P 
the New York Norma! Co lege. 
Pehie ps dan hools will be ti as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
stituted, in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 
The Lib: wili be complete. 

© LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

STRIGI LY PRIVATE le- sons when «i: sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di-tinct 
from other institu'ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORE. 


Is the largest and most successful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight disti 








| pened BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
A real Home, and thorough tuition. 
Address Rev. J. L. Scorr, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 





IGHLAN D MILITARY ACAD:IMY, Worcester, Mas 

fits bo ys and young men for common and acien 

tific pursuits. Its superior merits stated in circular. C 
B. Merca.r, A. M., Superintendent. 


rJ\HE WORCIS: R PRE& INSTITUTE offers a thor- 

ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address 

Pror. C. O. THOMPSON, 

Worcester, Mass. 


OMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 

delphia. ‘he twenty-fifth annual session will open 

Thursday, Oct. 1st, 1874, and will coutinue twenty-two 

a For particulars address Racuet L. Bovey, A. 
2. 


ADAME O. da SILVA and MRS. ALEX. BRAD- 
4) FORD’S (formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman's) English, 
French and German Boarding and Day School for ) cung 
ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th St eet, New York. 
— may be made persovally or by letters, ae 
above. 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sus- 
sex Co.,N.J. A thorough home school: Non- 
sectarian. Youvog men fitted for busine-s or for any 
college. A collegiate d-:artment for young ladies. 
Every br neh, inc'uding Music, French, German, Draw- 
ing and Painting, a specialty A spacious enlargement 
of boardiny-house, with modern improvements, wi 1 be 
ready for ladies in September. Direct access ‘by rail- 
road. Terms moderate- Send for catalogue. 8. 8. 














> | Stevens, A. M., Principal. 








ORT WASHINGTON FRENCH INSTITUTE, Board- 
ing and Day School for young gentiemen, 171st 
Street aud King’s Bridge Roa:, New York, (Former 
residence of L. P. Martiu, Esq.) ” Twentieth year. Year 
begau Sept. 16. V. Prevost, brincipal, successor to Les- 
p nasse & Prevost. Circulars on application at the In- 
stitute, Station “M,” or at G. Lespiuasse’s, 12 Pine St, 
N. Y. 





ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY and Boarding 

Day School for young ladies, Nos. 136, 138 and 14) 
Montague Street, Brovklyn, N. Y. Opened Sept. 23, 
1874. Charles E. West, L.L. D., Principal. 





ISS HINSDALE, assi-ted by Dr. Soneee 8. Bichin, 
of the Universities of Edinburgh and Bo: 
Boglish, Freach and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and cbildren, (formerly Mrs. Macau- 

ley’s,) Nos, 274 and 277 Madison Avenue. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE,—No 806 Broad- 
PR way, corner llth st.; individual instruction ; stu: 
time during th the year with pean 


dents can enter at 


tage. Call or d for 
oven 8. 8 PACKARD & CO. 





offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince aL. that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 


, . 
Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor, 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 

Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Languages. Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2. 50. Ladies qualified as Book. 
~~) im Cashiers Instruction’ every day and even. 








TO COLLEGES, 
T. L. & R. M. SMART 
Designers & Engravers on Wood 


Particular attention paid to views of buil lings. 
r 80 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








D AERT S INSTITUTE, Miss M. A, E. Phillips, Prin- 

cipal. English, French and German Boar. ing and 
Day School for youug ladies, No. 26 East Fifticth Street, 
between Ma \ison and Fifth Aves. Number of bourding 
pupils limited to 14, 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Mrs, Kraus-Boelte and Prof. Kraus, formerly -of No. 
7 Gramercy Park, who wil! open their KINDERGAR- 
TEN. INTERMEDIATE CLASS, MOTHERS’ €LASS 
and TRAINING CLASS FUR KINDERGARTINERS, 
Oct. 1, at 26 E. Fiftieth Street. where applic.tions may 
be made personally or by letter. 


RS. GaRRETSON’S English, French and German 
Boardin, 


ig and Day School for young ladies and 
chi dren, at No, 52 West 47th Sire et, New York. 


HOW TO MAKE 
JOCKEY CLUB BOQUET. 
SEND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL & CO. 

No, 11 WARREN STREET, room 18, New York Ofty. 
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AGENTS. 


Magic for the Parlor | 


Send a stamp for Price List, or 25c. for 120 page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc, 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
See the Portable Electric Machine, Hartz’s American 
Patent, with 4 Experiments in a Case, $6.50. The great- 
est wonder in the world. 


$10 t0 $20 sis vextees, 72 


Particulars free. A. HL. 
$5 $20 
A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 


BLAIB & CoB Le Louis, Mo. 
$10 ties. Ag +4 — es 25 cts 
GEO. L. FELTON 
he Renee 8t., New York. 
Q for the Best Selli 
Wanted—ten 18 Art ieles in the waell 


$2.00 worth of samples given away to 
those who will will become agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., New York 


The United States Publishing Company, 
13 Uniwersity Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 


PIRIT OF Lng A HOLY BIBLE. Edited 
NES Frank Moore. ‘An elegant Svo, 600 pp., 560 En- 

eo A 4 the Old Masters, Price, $5.00. 

UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, 
0) Life of the Republic. By C. Edwards Lester. 
monthly parts. 90 pp. each. Royal Svo. 50 cts. each part, 

IFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
L CHARLES SUMNER, By C. Edwards Les 
ter. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 5Svo, 700 pp. 93.75. 

HE NEW YORK TOMBS. By Warden Sut 

ton. Acomplete history of Noted Criminals of New 
York, ana the romance of Prison Life. 8vo, 670 pp, $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS. From Washington to Grant. By L.C. 
Holloway. 8vo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
HE CHREISTIAN AGE. 16 . Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. $2.50 per year. 

ESUS. An elegantly printed and Illustrated S8vo 

volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4,00. 

Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as above. 











per day athom*. Terms free. Address 
Geo, Strxson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











The 





NEW. STUART'S 


SECRET SERVICE INK, 


Invisibly written Postal Cards! Receiver brings it out 
in beautiful colors! 35 cents—trial size by mai! 10 
Quick money to quick agents. Unusual commissions in 
Stuarts Novelties, Writeandsee. Drug Store, 3REM'N 
BLOCK, SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 





RT SCHOOL—DRAWING FROM NATUBE—Time 
= short; system pe ; Artists extol it; pupile 
from Europe. Copies of $500 pictures, showing style, 
sent prepaid for $1. Smalier ones 50 cents, Teachers 
wanted. Circulars free. Address 


WOOD'S ART PARLORS, Rochester, N. Y. 





MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; or, 


30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


boty should possess this littie book. M iled on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address, 


I. M. KABNWEILER, 725 Sansom Street, Phila. 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 


MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improred 
FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No. 29 ROSE STREET, ; 
JAMES BRADY, Manager and Proprietor 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW eany: 


custien, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of the 











Vublishers’ Department, 


What the Publishers Pro- 
pose. 





Our Premiums, 


For $3.00 you will receive the New vemed 
Scuoot Journat, 16 pages (weekly), one year | 
anda 


Perfection Folio 


for binding the Jovrnau. Each number can be 
inserted as received, and is better, and more 
tastefully bound than*an ordinary book. 


For $3.50 you receive the New Yorx ScHooi 


JouRNAL and aco y of 


How to Teach, 


18 | The great book for Teachers and Schoo, | 


Officers. A manual of methods for a graded 
course of instruction, embracing the subjects 
usually perused in Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, and High Schools; also suggestions 


relative to Discipline and School Management. 


For $4.00 you receive the New York ScHoon 


JouRNAL and one of Dreka’s 


Dictionary Blotters, 


Being a combiuation of Blott ing-case with com- 
plete list of words which writers are liable to 
spell incorrectly. 

For $4.50 you receive the New Yorx Scuoor 
JOUBNAL and a 


Font Pen with Capillary Feeder. 


This is a very useful and attractive article 
made of hard rubber, of a suitable size to 
in the pocket, and holds ink enough for twenty 
hours’ continuous writing. It will take an or- 
dinary gold or steel pen, which can be inserted 
and ¢ ed as ily as in common holder. 
It is entirely under the writer'scontrol. This is 
the most simple and satisfactory Fountain Pen, 
and is just the thing for teachers and all writers. 


For $6 you receive the New York Scnoor 
Journat and one of ‘* Webster's National Pic- 
torial ” 


Dictionaries, 
1040 pages, octavo, 600 engravings. 
With these Premiums we are giving the 
JournaL for almost nothing. We do this for 
the purpose of giving it a wider circulation, 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


| 
| 


New York School Journal 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


it will Cost you $2.50 a Year. 





This is a little less than five cents per copy. 


| 


| Every live teacher should have a copy. 


Sample 


copies sent free. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


26 Cents for Outfit for the liveliest 
and spiciest School Journal published. You 
will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 


each Outfit. 


LADY TEACHERS 


Will hear of something to their advantage by 


addressing the 


New York School Journal, 


“Mo. 17 Warren St., 





NEW YORK. 
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Por Warm'g Houses, Schools 
Churches, &o, 
The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 
Be == . Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 Wesr Twenty-Turp Sr., N. Y. 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heat ng 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Powerful, Durable, Econ-mica! and Freer from 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 





“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven 
Range. with Hot Clos: t, and 

“Cabinet Portable Range,’ with Hot Closet, 
the Best Ranges for family use. 


Cooking & Heating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c., IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Send for Circulars, = 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


Western Agenta: BLIS3 & WALLS, 
82 Lake Street, Chicago, Il’. 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is recommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York aa ‘‘superior to al] other water 
pipes.’’ Descriptive pamphiets sent 
by mail free. Price 1634 cents a 
pound for all sizes. not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
imitations, COLWELL LEAD CO., 2'3 Centre Street, 
New York. Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 
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The Great American Coffee Pot. 


CHAMPION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 





This household wonder makes Coffee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 

record distills coffee as clear as amber, 
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Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 
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PIANOS. 





SOHMER & CO., 





PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH EES IN TONE AND DURABILITY, 


149 East Fourteenth street. N- Y. 





A HONEY by pur- 
chasing the best Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what 
make to get until] you write 
for our Llustrated Circular, 
which we mail free. The 


“Arion Piano” contains 


four patented improve 
ments that make it more 
durable than any sang in 


the market. Write for circu- 
lar and mention where you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 East 14th et., N. Y. Cit 











PIANOS. 


Waters’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT tie coucn racic 


the tone powerfal. pure and evem through the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


Waters’ Concerto Organs 


cann‘t be excelled in tome or beauty ; they defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of th Human Veice. 

All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
RXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly or qyarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for mew; also, for sale at great 
bargains. AGENTS WANTED in every 
County in the U. S. A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Illustrated Woe re mailed. 

HORACE ATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


Song's of Grace and Glory 


The very best Sunday-School Song Book. By 
W, F. SHERWIN and 8S. J. VAIL. 160 pages 
Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Pa. 
er, Superior Binding. Price in Boards, 35c ; 
$3.60 per Dozen; $30 per 100. A Specimen 
Copy io paper yer eo ae 25 eee. = 
. in pam et form, for - 
Six New Songs phy -csHOOL CON- 
CERTS or ANNIVERSARIES, from “SONGS 
of GRACE and GLORY.’’ Price $2 per 100, 
Specimen copy of the Anniversary Songs, ani 
5 a of the Book, ma iled for 3 cent 
stamp. biishers, 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 











PIANOS ! 


Cabinet Organs 


PIANOS | 


PIANOS ! 


and Melodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money 
plied to purchase. Repairing donc well and promptly. Cull and examine before deciding elsewhere. 
M. M. 


for rent ay- 


MERRELL, latc Cummings, No. 8. Union Square. 








“FONT PEN. 


With Capillary Feeder. 


Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
Handle contains the 
Ink. Ordinary gold or 
steel pens used. Ink 
entirely under the 
writer’s control ; 
writes 20 hours 
and easily 
filled. 

















Just the 
thing for con- 
tinuous writers of 
every class, and his 
no equal as a pocke- 
pen, always ready for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re 
ceipt of price, $3. Discou: t to 
dealers. H. B. Latourette & Co., 
7 Murray St., New York. 





@OKS.—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 

Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 

— of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Cata- 

e of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Ship- 

bu ding. Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Draw- 

ing, Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, 
Iron, Hydraulicr, etc., etc. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION OF 


Golden Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 
No. 1103, busty Dou alot, wih at letters, 


CONCORDIA, 
A etilection of colebrated Gems her 
bound in clo price $3. 


quite reope ». Bulletin, 2 rons Circular. 
Selected with refiped and discrimi ting judgment, 
anda roy | contribution to all peers ¢ of <7 ee 
- 2 
tiona! P: v Music ‘ 
Batafogans with stats tne eee ou tptestin te 


¢ LEWIS MEYER, 
M413 Chestnut street, Philadelphis 


PHONOGRAPHIC 


STUDENTS CAN RECEIVE AID LN STUDY 


by addressing (with stamp) 
MRS. E. B. BUBNS, 


TEACHER OF PHONOGRAPHY IN THE NEW YORK 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY AND COOPER UNION. 


Office ef the Journal ef Phonography, 33 Park Row, N.Y 














MISFIT 


VERY CHEAP, AT 





CARPETS. 


GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


suis Sizes, Rich Patrerns anp Five Qvatiries. 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 












